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BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


VOL. 13, No. 20 


How Can We Make the United Nations Work? 


Announcer: 


Your Town Meeting welcomes 
you tonight to the city of sunshine 
and contentment—San Diego, by 
the sea. For many years Americans 
have known San Diego as a naval 
base. Thousands know it as a great 
wart production center. Its 350,000 
inhabitants know it as a wonder- 
ful place to live. Just fourteen 
miles from the Mexican border, 
San Diego is the southernmost city 
in California and to every tourist 
who has visited its shores it has be- 
come a kind of paradise on earth, 
to which they all want to return. 

One of San Diego’s industrious 
titizens, Mr. Joseph E. Dreyer, has 
Crganized the Heaven - on - Earth 
Club, which is characteristic of the 
feeling of the enthusiastic San 
Diegans. Its aggressive Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, together 
with Station KFMB, has brought 
America’s Town Meeting to San 
Diego, and the whole city, includ- 
ing four local radio stations and 
both newspapers, have rallied to 


the support of this great American 
institution. 

Here to preside over our discus- 
sion is our moderator, the Presi- 
dent of Town Hall, New York, 
and founder of Ametica’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, Mr. George 
V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Yes, 
here we are, back in San Diego, 
California, on California’s Admis- 
sion Day. After five years’ ab- 
sence, tonight we are the guests of 
another very energetic chapter of 
the Junior Chamber of Commetce. 
They, like the rest of us, are look- 
ing with grave concern at the 
United Nations, whose General 
Assembly meets next week at Lake 
Success, New York. 

Regular Town Meeting listeners 
will recall that we've had many 
programs on the United Nations. 
We discussed the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals before they grew into 
the San Francisco Charter. We 


discussed the veto power and the 
rights of small nations. In “San 
Francisco—the second day of the 
San Francisco Conference—we had 
a very impressive meeting with two 
of the delegates — Senator Con- 
nally and Commander Stassen— 
and the Undersecretary of State, 
Mr. Joseph Grew, and the com- 
mentators — Kaltenborn, Swing 
and Schirer. 

Then came the atomic bomb, 
and we, along with the rest of 
the world, discussed its implica- 
tions with reference to the United 
Nations. We discussed the Baruch 
proposals for the control of atomic 
energy through the United Na- 
tions and saw them stymied by a 
Russian veto. 

We've watched with growing 
concern the Russian Government’s 
use of the veto, which has blocked 
action by overwhelming majority 
of the Security Council on so many 
important occasions. Hence, we ask 
the question tonight, “How Can 
We Make the United Nations 
Work?” 

Two of our speakers don’t like 
that title, for they maintain that 
the United Nations is working, 
while the other two maintain that 
if it is working, its work is inade- 
quate to the critical situation in 
which we find ourselves. 

But, let’s be clear on this point 
at the outset. All four speakers and 
the moderator want the United 
Nations to work, and when we 
say “work,” we mean to accom- 


was established, and we don’t 
perfection either. 


General Patrick J. Hurley, | | 
mer Secretary of War, Ambassa 
to China, and personal represey 
tive of the President of the Uni 


States in twenty-one countries «| 


ference of the Big Three in 1 

Few men in public life have ) 
so great an advantage to know jj} 
work with the world’s most) 
fluential figures. | 


General Hurley and Mr. How 
McMurray, who was a membei} 
Congress from Wisconsin in | 
78th. Congress, and is now praj 
sor of Political Science at || 
cidental College in Los Angéj. 
do not believe that the Uni 
Nations is working satisfacto)} 


Mr. Clark Eichelberger, Diret) 
of the American Association || 
the United Nations, and 
Stewart Chevalier, eminent 
York, Washington, and Los 
geles attorney, believe that un 
the circumstances the United |} 
tions is doing very well ind(| 
and promises to do even bette} 


Well, let’s carry on with |} 
discussion and hear first fron} 
distinguished soldier - diploni| 
who continues to serve his cout 
by giving us the benefit of || 
counsel, Major General Patrick 
Hurley of Santa Fe, New Mex 
(A pplause.) 


Major General Hurley: — 

Nearly two years ago, Mr. 
Denny, I brought to the attention 
of the public the fact that the 
people were being misled on our 
foreign policy, and that we were 
supporting a power block instead 
of the United Nations. , Commit- 
ments had been made without the 
knowledge of the people. I con- 
tended that there is no place in a 
government by the people for 
secret diplomacy. (Applause.) The 
people cannot form correct con- 
clusions until they’re given all of 
the facts. 

I was the first, I believe, to de- 
mand a nonpartisan American for- 
eign policy. At that time, I said 
that the American people should 
quit giving economic support to 
ideologies whose purpose it is to 
destroy liberty, and the American 
way of life. (Applause.) 

TI recommended that our foreign 
policy be based on principles and 
not on expedience. We should 
‘not give away our resources to a 
point that will destroy our own 
‘economic well-being. (Applause.) 

Finally, on December 1, 1945, I 
said at a hearing of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, ‘In 
diplomacy, today, we’re permitting 
\Ourselves to be sucked into a 
\power bloc on the side of colonial 
‘imperialism against Russian ex- 
pansion.” I’m opposed to both. 
\Tm still in favor of democracy and 
free enterprise—(applause )—the 
Ptinciples for which we asked our 


fellow citizens to die. 

I am quoting again from the 
record of that hearing. ‘The 
United States should give its un- 
divided support to the United Na- 
tions and make it work. (Ap- 
plause.) 

At that time, a powerful tax- 
paid propaganda machine of our 
own country, together with propa- 
ganda machines of other nations, 
also paid for by the American tax- 
payer, put forth a lot of propa- 
ganda to submerge the truth. 
Americans are suckers for propa- 
ganda. We won on some points 
after my attack. The State De- 
partment did finally—and reluc- 
tantly — make public the secret 
commitments made at Yalta. But 
the Americans do not yet know 
all of the facts. 

Let us look at the situation of 
today. It has been largely pub- 
licized that the United Nations 
has been rendered impotent by 
Russia’s exercise of the veto power. 
That, of course, is true, but it is 
not the whole truth. 

The veto power gives any one 
of five nations the power to veto 
the will of the remainder of the 
world. That is not democracy. 
That is autocracy. That is des- 
potism, and it should be modified. 

The veto power should never 
have been permitted in the United 
Nations Charter. But the veto 
action of Russia is not the sole 
reason for the impotency of the 
United Nations. 


Notwithstanding President Tru- 
man’s statement made recently at 
Brazil, the Administration at 
Washington and the imperialist 
nations have consistently and al- 
ways by-passed the United Na- 
tions. The imperialists and the 
United States are as much re- 
sponsible as is Russia for the fact 
that the United Nations is not 
and has not been able to solve one 
major issue. (Applause.) 

The great issues confronting the 
world today are not new. In the 
past, the conflict was between the 
divine right of kings, the power of 
tyrants, and the rights of the in- 
dividual. Today, the issue is the 
same but the conflict is between 
liberty, the right, the dignity of 
the individual as against collec- 
tivism, regimentation, imperialism, 
and totalitarianism. 

America’s commitments to the 
rights of man against tyranny have 
been emphasized in Patrick Henry’s 
“Give me liberty or give me 
death”; in Thomas  Jefferson’s 
Declaration of Independence which 
committed America to the support 
of nations deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed; in Abraham Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation; in the 
rights of man enumerated in the 
Constitution of the United States; 
in Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points; and in Franklin Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill’s Atlantic 
Charter. 


The principles of the Atlantic 


Charter are the principles || 
liberty. These principles in |f 
Atlantic Charter were approved 
45 nations. But there are tl 
who said that the principles v 
merely a press release, but 4 
that, and to be exact, on Decen} 
1, 1943, I prepared, for Presi¢ 
Roosevelt at Teheran, 


whatil: 
known as the Iran Declarayp 
which reaffirmed the principles} 
the Atlantic Charter as the 44) 
ciples for which we were fight} 
And the Iran Declaration || 
signed for Russia by Stalin, 
the United Kingdom by Win 
Churchill, and for the Un 
States by Franklin D. Roose} 

The Iran Declaration and || 
Atlantic Charter provided that} 
nation will seek aggrandizem} 
territorial or other. Under 
principle, Russia couldn’t haveq 
panded. 

Now I ask my dicancn 
friend, Mr. Eichelberger, 
those who presided and _assil 
in drafting the Charter of 
United Nations did not inc 
in that Charter the Iran Dec 
tion, the Atlantic Chatter, w’ 
had already been approved by 
nations? (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: | 

Thank you, General Hui 
Our next speaker has never 
ceived adequate recognition | 
the extent of his influence in bi 
ing the United Nations. C 
Eichelberger has been an i 
fatigable worker in the caus 


peace for the past thirty years. 
He went to New York in 1935 
to become director of the League 
of Nations Association, which has 
‘now emerged as the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations. 

Mr. Eichelberger has just re- 
turned from an extensive trip to 
Europe and has flown out here 
especially for this broadcast. Mr. 
Clark Eichelberger, we welcome 
you back to Town Meeting. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Eichelberger: 

Mr. Denny. General Hurley has 
asked me why the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter were not incor- 
porated in the United Nations 
Charter. They were. Freedom 
from aggression, improved eco- 
nomic conditions, security from 
fear and want, disarmament, and 
collective security are all in- 
cerporated in the United Nations 
Charter. 

The United Nations is work- 
ing. The General Assembly, open- 
ing next week, has so many items 
On its agenda that it may last for 
three months. The Security Coun- 
cil is in continuous session. Every 
conceivable problem from atomic 
energy, colonial peoples, economic 
feconstruction, independence of 
small states has been thrown upon 
the shoulders of the United Na- 
tions in less than two years. 

Only a person totally blind to 
the perspective of history would 
expect the United Nations to solve 
these problems at once. Despite 


the tension between East and West 
which now exists, I believe that 
the world would be infinitely 
worse off today were it not for the 
United Nations. And I believe 
that the verdict of history would 
be that the United Nations kept 
the world from falling apart in 
the immediate postwar years, and 
eventually brought understanding, 
coupled with vast development be- 
tween two parts of the world 
which tonight are tragically 
divided. 

The question, therefore, Mr. 
Denny, should be, “How can we 
make the United Nations work 
faster?”’ In this connection, the 
thoughts of most people are con- 
centrated on the delays in the 
Security Council because of the 
veto. 

I don’t address myself to the 
cynics or to the escapists who say 
that the way to meet these prob- 
lems is by some form of revision 
of the Charter rather than the 
meeting of the problems them- 
selves. I speak to a third group, 
to you who hope and pray for the 
success of the United Nations. 

What can be done by our Gov- 
ernment to make the United Na- 
tions work faster? 

First, we must undertake, 
through the United Nations, to 
reach a solution of the outstand- 
ing problems that divide nations, 


particularly the problems that 
divide Russia and the United 
States. These problems are not 


constitutional. They are moral, 
political, and economic. Imagi- 
nation, courage, and leadership 
are required to meet them. 

I am absolutely opposed to those 
who. would eliminate the veto with 
the risk that they would lose Rus- 
sia. Of course, a few want that 
result. I am as aware as anyone 
of the stubbornness of Russia in 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
and in the Security Council where 
the veto gives her the oppor- 
tunity of tragic delay. But I would 
rathe: have the United Nations 
with the veto and with Russia, 
General Hurley, than have the 
United Nations without the veto 
and without Russia. (Applause.) 


To the extent that Russia’s 
policies are the result of fear and 
misunderstanding, we must make 
every effort to disarm fear and 
misunderstanding. If Russia be- 
lieves that our economic system is 
going down in depression, we 
must avoid that depression, and 
we must through the Economic 
and Social Council, where there 
is no veto, and the Marshal Pro- 
posal help restore sound econo- 
mies throughout the world. 

To the extent that Russia’s policy 
is a desire for expansion, we must 
make it very clear that no nation 
can expand in violation of the 
United Nations obligations. We 
must exhibit the greatest patience, 
the greatest understanding in 
leadership day after day in all the 
numerous bodies of the United 


Nations trying to reach an und 
standing in. the major issues t 
divide nations. That is what || 
United Nations is for. 

Now this conciliation should | 
prevent the United States from)}j 
sisting that the United Nati 
function effectively in secu 
matters and against threatened |} 
gression. | 

The United Nations Chail 
contains, Mr. McMurray, bri 
possibilities of action above 
veto. Our Association urges 
following constructive steps uf} 
the United Nations and upon (| 
delegation at the opening of || 
forthcoming General Assembl ) 

First, full advantage should 
taken of the authority of the Gj 
eral Assembly, where there is ||} 
veto, to act against aggressy] 
under Articles 10, 11, and 14. ||} 
this connection, the General 


nent commission on security 4j 
armament policy. This commiss} 
meeting constantly, could wail 
political and security developm es 
and summon a special Assemblyj 
any time when the peace of |} 
world was threatened and 
Security Council was unable | 
take effective action. 

Second, the United States shoy 
declare, and encourage other | 
tions to do the same, that in a 
the General Assembly had declal 


that a member of the United 1 
tions is the victim of an arni 
attack and that the Security Co} 


cil has failed to discharge its re- 
sponsibility, the United States will, 
in co-operation with other mem- 
bers so inclined, take measures 
which it deems necessary in sup- 
port of the nation so attacked. 
This can be done within the frame- 
work of the Charter under Article 
51 which grants the right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense. 

Finally, in case the United States 
deems action necessary before the 
General Assembly can meet and 
therefore gives assistance to the 
nation attacked, it will report both 
to the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, and it will be 
prepared to abide by the General 
Assembly’s decision as to whether 
aid should be continued. 

I'd like to say to my friend, 
Mr. McMurray, I want to see the 
United Nations evolve into some- 
thing stronger and stronger to- 
ward world government. I believe 
the Charter contains all the seeds 
of such evolution, that an effort 
to revise the Charter formally at 
this time would be a tragic mis- 
take. 

I appeal to the American people 
to urge upon our Government the 
Strongest policy of leadership in 
meeting the fundamental problems 
that divide nations in the United 
Nations and support the expansion 
of the United Nations to the 
Charter itself. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Clark Eichelberger. 
Now let’s hear from the gentle- 


man from Wisconsin who repre- 
sented his state in the 78th Con- 
gress and who just two weeks ago 
came out here to sunny California 
to join the staff of Occidental Col- 
lege as professor of political 
science in that institution, Mr. 
Howard McMurray. Mr. McMur- 
ray. (Applause.) 

Mr. McMurray: 

Mr. Denny and friends. Mr. 
Eichelberger has just described the 
wonderful condition in which we 
find our patient. To be sure, he 
adds some more drugs to the list 
the patient has been taking—as- 
pirin for that stubborn dull head- 
ache, a little opium for those oc- 
casional sharp twinges of pain, 
and barbiturates to deal with the 
persistent restlessness and sleep- 
lessness. 

Moreover, he suggests a bedside 
council to keep watch and to re- 
port not only on the condition of 
the patient but also on the faith- 
fulness of the doctors and nurses 
in carrying out the adopted 
therapy. 

The patient is our modern 
world and the disease is war. We 
all agree upon that. What we dis- 
agree about is the treatment to 
be applied. 

Do you, Mr. Eichelberger, be- 
lieve that the United Nations, as 
presently constituted, is succeeding 
in fulfilling this major purpose? 

Does the United States Govern- 
ment, now spending 12 billion dol- 
lars a year directly on arms and 


armament, believe that the United 
Nations will succeed? 

Does Russia, spending at an un- 
precedented peacetime rate for 
arms and armament, believe that 
the institution at Lake Success will 
render these expenditures useless? 

Why is the Administration offi- 
cially in favor of universal mili- 
tary conscription and why do so 
many good Americans support this 
stand? 

The United Nations is not per- 
forming its major function be- 
cause it is not adequate to do so. 
War grows out of rivalry between 
sovereign nation-states. As long as 
there are sovereign nation-states in 
our technologically interdependent 
world, there will be international 
rivalry and some of these rivalries 
will lead to war. I might as well 
state it bluntly, you can’t have 
sovereignty and peace in the 
atomic age. (Applause.) 

I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. I supported the League of 
Nations from its conception until 
the world exploded in World War 
II. As a member of the House of 
Representatives, I supported and 
voted for the resolution which led 
up to the San Francisco conference. 

With my good friend, Senator 
Harold Burton, Republican of 
Ohio, now Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, I 
toured New England during the 
hottest part of the summer of 
1943, speaking at least twice daily, 
in support of the B.2.H.2. resolu- 


tion and an adequate organizati| 
competent to keep the peace. || 

Had I been a member of 4 
United States Senate, and I mig 
as well admit that I tried in 194] 
I would have voted for the rat 
cation of the United Natid| 
Charter. I still believe in 
United Nations. Further, I beli«#) 
some surgery is required, in ord 
that it may live and perform {J 
task for which it was created. |}} 


An atomic war will be secuf 
sudden, and completely devas} 
ting. This atomic war will co} 
when other nation-states ha} 


now on the drawing boards | 
their scientific laboratories, a 
when some conflict of interest I} 
tween nation-states seems imp}ij 
tant enough to political leaders 
cause them to use their hoard || 
death-dealing weapons. I mig} 
point out that stock-piled a 
ments have always been used. ||| 
The United Nations in its pr| 
ent form is a weak confederatil| 
requiring the rule of unani 
among the great powers. J 
trouble is there seems to be if 


lem although I agree with Gene} 
Hurley that the veto must || 
abolished. 

I am even in agreement with }] 
opponents that we ought to k¢ 


what we have until we get soi | 


thing better. I just happen to 
think we had better get that some- 
thing better soon. (Applause.) 

_ Ihave no time to outline in de- 
tail the changes in the Charter 
which I think necessary. Speaking 
generally, there must be a legis- 
lature which can make rules by 
less than a unanimous vote regard- 
ing the control of atomic energy 
and all armaments of mass de- 
struction, an executive backed by 
a police force with a monopoly of 
atomic weapons and other arma- 
ments able to enforce these rules 
against any nation-state or rea- 
sonable combination of nation- 
states, and a judiciary to interpret 
the rules. This adds up to a 
limited world government. (Ap- 
plause.) 

You say that Russia will not 
accept this? How do you know? 
She has never been offered it. Will 
the United States Senate accept 
this? If not at the present time, 
we can elect new Senators. 

I happen to believe that an over- 
whelming majority of the nation- 
States will accept these changes 
and that the people of the United 
States and the government of 
Russia had better begin to make 
up their minds. You say I am ask- 
ing the impossible. I reply with 
the words of St. Paul, “Oh, ye of 
little faith.” I think this can be 
done because I believe it must be 
done. The alternative for man- 
kind is suicide in our time. (Ap- 
plause.) 


11 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. McMurray. 
Now, in support of Mr. Eichel- 
berger’s side of the argument, we 
are pleased to present Mr. Stuart 
Chevalier, attorney of Washing- 
ton, New York, and Los Angeles, 
who has written extensively on in- 
ternational affairs, his latest book 
being The World Charter and the 
Road to Peace. Mr. Chevalier. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Chevalier: 

I am in agreement with General 
Hurley and Mr. McMurray that 
United Nations has failed in many 
respects. But I don’t agree that it 
has failed so completely, or with 
their remedy for that failure. I 
think for an infant organization, 
less than two years old, it has ac- 
complished a great deal against 
enormous odds. 

A country preacher in eastern 
Kentucky was invited to address a 
church across the river in Ohio. 
When he returned, one of his dea- 
cons asked him how he came out. 
He said he didn’t think so very 
well, that when at dinner he was 
asked if he would have some more 
corn, he passed his glass instead of 
his plate. (Laughter.) 

I tell this story simply to illus- 
trate how even across the river in 
this, our own country, we often 
run into a barrier of language. 
How much greater that and other 
barriers with the countries across 
the sea. 

When Russia talks about de- 


I take courage in the fact 
fifty or more countries of 
United Nations, with the exce 
tion only of Russia and her oj 
or two satellites, are working ty 


mocracy, she means the Soviet type 
of democracy. When she talks 
about fascism, she means non-So- 
viet faiths, including our own de- 
mocracy. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


PATRICK JAY HURLEY—General Hurley 
was born in the Choctaw Nation in In- 
dian Territory that is now Oklahoma, 
in 1883. He received an A.B. degree 
from Indian University which is now 
Bacone College, and his LL.B. from 
National University Law School, in Wash- 
ington. He began his practice of law 
in Tulsa and from 1912 to 1917 was 
national attorney for the Choctaw Nation. 

From 1902 to 1907, General Hurley 
seryed as pfivate, sergeant, lieutenant, 
and captain of Indian Territory Volun- 
tary Cavalry. From 1914 to 1917, he 
was captain in the Oklahoma National 
Guard. During World War I, he was a 
major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel 
..in the U. S. Army. He served in Europe 
with the A.E.F. From 1929 to 1933, Gen- 
eral Hurley was Secretary of War. 

At the outbreak of World War II, he 
was made a Brigadier General and as- 
signed to active duty in the Far East 
Theatre of Operations in 1942. He was 
made personal representative of the Chief 
of Staff in the Far East. Later he was 
Minister from the U. S. to New Zealand. 
He was personal representative of the 
President to the Soviet Union, Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon,’ Iran, Iraq, Palestine, 
Trans-Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, 
India, and China. In 1943, he helped 
to draft the Iran Declaration at the 
Teheran Conference. 

General Hurley was appointed Ambas- 
sador to China in 1944 and resigned 
from this position in November, 1945. 


CLARK EICHELBERGER—Mr. Eichelberger, 
lecturer, writer, and radio commentator, 
is director of the American Association 
for the United Nations. Since World 
War I, in which he served, Mr. Eichel- 
berger has been a student of international 
relations. He was a consultant for the 
League of Nations Assembly and was 
founder of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. 

Mr. Ejichelberger has been a director 
of the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, a consultant to the 
State Department and the U. S. delega- 
tion to the San Francisco Conference. 
Aw authority on the United Nations and 
its agencies and operations, he is the 
chairman of the Human Rights Commis- 


sion of the World Federation of the | 
United Nations Association. Mr. Eichel- 
berger is editor of Changing World. 


HOWARD J. McMURRAY—Born in Mt. 
Hope, Kansas, in 1901, Mr. McMurray 
has his Bachelor’s, Master’s, and Doctot’s 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin. |] 
From 1923 to 1928, he was a statistician |) 
with the National: Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company. For the next six years, 
he was a sales manager in aircraft opera- 
tions. Then at the University of is- 
consin, Mr. McMurray was an instructor 
and assistant professor of political science ||| 
for six years. \ 

Elected to the Congress of the United | 
States, Mr. McMurray served in the 
78th Congress as Representative from the 
Fifth Wisconsin District. He was Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate in 1944 
and again in 1946. Since 1945, he has 
been executive director of the New ||} 
Council of American Business. He is at ||} 
present a member of the faculty of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


STUART CHEVALIER — Mr. Chevalier is ||) 


both an attorney and an author. Born 
in Louisyille, Ky., in 1879, he received 
his A.B. and LL.D. degrees from King 
College in Bristol, Tenn., and his LL.B. 
from Washington and Lee University, ||| 
Lexington, Va. 
_ From 1904 to 1918, Mr. Chevalier prac- 
ticed law in Louisville, where from 1913 | 
until 1918 he was Assistant City Attorney, ||| 
and also professor at the Jefferson School ||| 
of Law. He has served as Assistant Chief || 
Counsel and later Chief Counsel of the || 
U.S. Housing Corporation of the Dept. of | 
Labor. He has also been special attorney 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Since 
1920, Mr. Chevalier has been a partner | 
in the firm of Miller and Cheyalier, 
specializing in federal taxation. This | 
firm has offices in New York, Chicago, | 
and Washington, D.C. Mr. Chevalier is |} 
also a partner in the firm of Miller, | 
Chevalier, Peeler & Wilson in Los An- || 
geles. | 
Mr. Chevalier is the author of A Win- || 
dow on Broadway, War’s End and After, 
and The World Charter and the Road 
to Peace. 


gether successfully and have done 
so from the beginning. 


So the question tonight becomes, 
“How can we work with Russia?” 
As she has, by the misuse of veto, 
obstructed almost every effort of 
cooperation, General Hurley de- 
mands as a remedy that we abolish 
the veto. I do not think that is 
answer to our problem. As John 
Foster Dulles once put it, any in- 
telligent schoolboy can suggest im- 
provements in the United Nations 
Charter. But it is a task of states- 
manship to relate theory to the 
teality. Orchids may be the per- 
fect flower, but we cannot grow 
orchids in Iceland, at least until 
there has been a_ considerable 
change in the climate. 


The trouble about the veto is 
that we can’t get rid of it without 
Russia’s consent-—and of course 
she won’t consent. Also, there is 
serious doubt whether it would be 
desirable, at this time at least, to 
do so. 


At the moment, it is Russia that 
is using the veto. Cases may arise 
when the veto would be vital to 
our interest. For instance, but for 
the veto might not the other coun- 
tries of the world have long since 
voted to compel America to give 
up the secret of the atom bomb, 
to destroy her bombs and factories, 
and to submit to regulations of 
atomic power which we would re- 
| gard as both inadequate, perilous, 
and unfair? 
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The undisguised iron fist is still 
being used in Europe as an in- 
strument of brutal aggression or 
compulsion against weaker nations 
with the result that communist 
countries and their allies seem to 
be increasing in number and in- 
fluence. At any time, they might 
be found to hold the balance of 
power in the Security Council, a 
situation we would not welcome if 
we had no veto. 


One more example that might 
give us pause: The developments 
since the war have shown that 
there are few democracies left in 
the world in the good American 
sense. It would be tragic, there- 
fore, to vest in a mere majority 
vote the control of the great mili- 
tary and political powers of the 
UN, before achieving a better un- 
derstanding and acceptance of the 
principles of free government 
throughout the world. That which 
now intrigues so many of us, in- 
cluding Mr. McMurray—the de- 
mand at this time that we get rid 
of the veto—seems both premature, 
utopian, and dangerous. Chasing 
butterflies may be a harmless per- 
formance, provided it does not 
divert attention from the more im- 
mediate and important task of 
scotching snakes. 

Can we, therefore, make the 
United Nations work? My an- 
swer is an emphatic “Yes!” 

First, by setting examples of ef- 
fective cooperation through re- 
gional agreements under the Char- 


ter, such as the recently signed 
Rio de Janeiro Pact. 

Second, by sending aid to coun- 
tries whose needs might otherwise 
make them the easy victims of 
aggression. 

And third, by using to the 
full the instruments now available 
for controlling the greatest power 
on earth, the will of the people, 
through an informed and effec- 
tively vocal public opinion. 

For the first time in history, the 
nations of the earth have set up 
agencies through which the or- 
ganized and intelligent opinion of 
the whole world can be given a 
voice. In the General Assembly, 
which functions as a sort of town 
meeting of the world—an “inter- 
national town hall’’—any country, 
however weak or small, can get a 
hearing on its grievances before 
the entire world, as did Syria and 
Lebanon and Iran, with excellent 
results. 


Before the Security Council, a 
country can be tried for any in- 
fraction of the Charter with the 
whole world listening in. While 
a major power can prevent an ad- 
verse judgment from being put 
into effect against itself, it will 
still stand condemned in the eyes 
of the civilized world. 

We know that such world 
opinion has had its restraining in- 
fluence in the meetings so far held 
under the Charter, and it will have 
an increasing effect as time goes 
on. Even Russia, by the very 


energy of her debates, shows | 
wholesome respect for the gor) 
opinion of the world to which s4 
must in some measure defer. (Aj 
plause.) | 


q 


Moderator Denny: || 

Thank you, Mr. Chevalier. No} 
gentlemen, I am afraid you ji} 
were a little enthusiastic aba) 
your opening statements, so 1} 
haven’t much time for discussid} 
but perhaps we have time for ¢j 
change of a couple of questia} 
before we take the questions frqj 
the audience. Will you join ij 
up here around the microphaj} 
now? General Hurley, we have'f} 
heard from you for a time. Ha 
you a question? | 

General Hurley: Yes, I do. | 
think that my friend, Mr. Eich} 
berger, is mistaken when he s¢ 
that the principles of the Atla 
Charter were included in 
United Nations Charter. For |} 
stance, ‘‘... the nations will sé 
no aggrandizement, territorial |}j 
other.” If that had been includ 
in the United Nations Chart 
Russia couldn’t have taken Lat 
Lithuania, Estonia, Ruther} 
Herzegovina, half of Pome ¥) 
of Finland, all of the Kuil 
Islands, and half of Sakhalin, aj) 
the Chinese Railway. He’s qj 
tainly mistaken. Either that is|| 
incorporated in the United I} 
tions, or the United Nations hil} 
been very derelict in permite 
that expansion by Russia. (4 
piause.) 
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Mr. Eichelberger: The question 
the General put to me was, “Have 
the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter been incorporated into 
the United Nations Charter?” And 
I replied, “They had.” 

General Hurley: The answer 
should have been, “No.” 


Mr. Eichelberger: Just a mo- 
ment, please, General. 

General Hurley: I want to keep 
the record straight. 

Mr. Eichelberger: I might also 
point out that of the territories, 
which the General refers to so 
glibly—part possibly should not 
have gone to Russia, part should 
have—this is not the subject of 
discussion. They were the result 
of peace treaties—those decisions 
Were made—those territories were 
incorporated before the United 
Nations was created. (Applause.) 

There are plenty of violations 
of the law in San Diego and New 
York where I live. That doesn’t 
‘mean, however, that the principles 
of justice and equity are not in- 
corporated in the law. I insist, 
and I have both documents, if the 
General wants to make a com- 
parison, that every principle of the 
Atlantic Charter is incorporated 
in the United Nations Charter. 

General Hurley: All right. Let’s 
go one more. “They will respect 
the right of all people to choose 
the form of government under 
which they will live.” Is that in 
the United Nations? Then why 
permit the Indonesians and the 
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French-Chinese to be shot back 
into submission under the United 
Nations Charter? (Applause.) 

Mr. Eichelberger: I want some 
of the rest here ta have a chance, 
so Tl answer that very quickly. 
I would point out to the General, 
who is asserting this evening that 
the United Nations has not solved 
a single problem, that despite the 
fact that there were certain do- 
miestic issues that were cloudy, the 
United Nations, under Chapter 7, 
ot the Charter, did give a cease 
firing order in Indonesia, and is 
trying to work the problem out. 
You can’t expect a solution of a 
five-century-old colonial problem 
to be met in two months, but that’s 
what they are undertaking. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
Mr. Chevalier has a question here. 
Mr. Chevalier. 


Mr. Chevalier: Just one word 
of comment. General Hurley’s 
speech reminds me of that most 
famous cartoon of Colonel Blimp 
in the first World War. In the 
midst of a shell hole, he says to 
his companion, “We are in a ’ell 
of a ’ole,” and his companion says, 
“Where can we find a better ’ole?” 
(Applause.) 

I think that’s a question I'd like 
to ask General Hurley, but more 
specifically let me ask a question 
in a field in which he is peculiarly 
familiar. Would he advise either 
the United States or United Na- 
tions to come to the aid at this 


time of Chiang Kai-shek, who, I . 


think, only yesterday said that he 
had fallen down in his support 
of Sun Yat-sen? 


Mr. Denny: You mean. should 
the United States or should the 
United Nations come to the aid of 
China? 


General Hurley: Well, of 
course, my answer to that is that 
the purpose of the United Na- 
tions has been said to prevent war. 
Of course I don’t expect the United 
Nations to do anything about it, 
owing to the fact that it has not 
solved any single major problem 
in the last two years. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. McMurray. 
Have you a question? 


Mr. McMurray: I have no par- 
ticular question, except that I 
should like to point out to Mr. 
Eichelberger and Mr. Chevalier 
that our chief difference seems to 
be in timing. I happen to think 
that the time is running out. They 
happen to think that we can go 
along more slowly and reach the 
same goal in the end. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Eichelberger ? 

Mr. Eichelberger: I agree as to 
the urgency of time, but I don’t 
think there is a chance in the 
world—there isn’t enough time to 
get a constitutional convention to 
revise the Charter and create a per- 
fect world government. The world 
would have disappeared before 


that time. Therefore, we have to 


use what we have and not, as M 
Chevalier said, chase rainbows. | 

But may I ask Mr.. McMurry 
this question. He pleads for} 
limited world government whif 
means considerable control ow} 
the individual and a limitation « 
sovereignty. Is it not true that | 


limitations which he has asked ff 
this afternoon? If the natio}| 
accept the Baruch Plan, they ha4 
an international authority, inspé | 
tion of violation of sovereign) 
punishment of the individual. Bi} 
if they will not accept the Barulf 
Plan, how are they going to acceq 
something further? I say, ved 
for the acceptance of the Baruil) 
Plan—there is the beginning 
the limited government that |] 
wants. (Applause.) | 


Mr. McMurray: In the fill 
place, he answered his own quéj 
tion. The nations have not aj 
cepted the Baruch Plan. It dal] 
contain some of these elemenij} 
Perhaps if it had just a little mo4j| 
so it would really solve the proj 
lem of peace, the peoples of 
world would accept it. 

Mr. Chevalier: 
mean by that, Mr. McMurray. Le} 
pin that down. 


Mr. McMurray: Well, there | 


Baruch Plan to continue to aa 
legislatively with the internatio i 
problems which beset our wor 
There is no genuine executive 


enforce it although it is proposé| 


to set up an Inspection Commis- 
sion. 

There is no judiciary which has 
the right to take jurisdiction in 
international affairs. If we set up 
these institutions, if we give it the 
power to control armaments, the 
power to tax te support itself—be- 
cause no government can live with- 
out the power of taxation—and 
an amendment clause, you’ve got 
what we need. 

Mr. Eichelberger: I’m almost 
shocked at that reply. I thought 
that the setting up an international 
authority with the right of inspec- 
tion without the veto interferring 
—and the Russians have aban- 
-doned the veto on that point—and 
a responsibility to the Security 
Council was the highest executive 
you could find; that an interna- 
tional penal code with the right 
of the World Court to punish is 
the use of the judiciary as far 
as you could possibly go. I sug- 
gest, Howard, that you read the 
Baruch Plan. 

Mr. McMurray: I don’t want to 
disagree with him. I’m in favor 
of the program of the Baruch 
Plan, and always have been. I am 
merely suggesting that we go a 
little farther. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
while we get ready for the ques- 
tion period, I am sure that you, 
our listeners, will be interested in 
the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to the Nation’s most popular radio 
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forum—America’s Town Meeting 


of the Air, originating in Russ 


Auditorium in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, where we are the guests 
of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and Station KFMB. 


We are discussing the question, 
“How Can We Make the United 
Nations Work?” We are about to 
begin our question period when 
General Patrick Hurley, Clark 
Eichelberger, Stuart Chevalier, 
and Howard McMurray will an- 
swer questions put to them by this 
representative audience. 


Tonight, we extend a special 
welcome to our new listeners to 
Town Meeting for the first time, 
due to our shift to this convenient 
time on Tuesday night. 

Next Tuesday, we consider the 
question, ‘How Can We Stop Ris- 
ing Prices Now?” Our speakers 
will be Clinton Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Mayor of Minneapo- 
lis; Oscar Palmer, president of the 
Palmer Manufacturing Company 
of Phoenix; and Congressman 
Howard H. Buffett, Republican of 
Nebraska. 

For your convenience, copies of 
tonight’s broadcast, including the 
questions and answers to follow, 
will be printed in our Town Meet- 
ing Bulletin, which you may se- 
cure by sending 10 cents to Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, to 
cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. 


We are also very happy to an- 
nounce that in tomorrow’s issue of 
the nationally circulated New 
York Herald Tribune, you will 
find a four-column summary of 


QUESTIONS, PLEASEI 


Mr. Denny: The person who 
wins tonight’s Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana will have to ask a very good 
question, indeed. Our local com- 
mittee of judges will award this 
set for the question it considers 
best for bringing out facts and 
broadening the scope of this dis- 
cussion. The winner will be an- 
nounced on next week’s Town 
Meeting at this point in the pro- 
gram. 

Last week’s question was, “What 
protection does a non-Communist 
have from being called a Com- 
munist merely because he espouses 
liberal causes?” I think a lot of 
us would like to answer to that. 
It was asked by Paul Prascow of 
Venice, California. 

Now the questions from to- 
night’s audience. We'll begin with 
the lady on the fourth row. Yes? 

Lady: Vm addressing the ques- 
tion to General Hurley. Do you 
think that the United Nations 
would more nearly succeed if the 
representatives of that body would 
adopt a rule that decisions be 
based on the human rights of citi- 
zens of all nations, excluding as 


tonight’s Town Meeting, inclu 
ing the questions and answers | 
follow. The Herald Tribune di) 
this each week as a public serv 
to a better informed America. | 


a basis of decision furtherai| 
of any cartels, or monopolistic |} 
terests? ) 
Mr. Denny: She packed a | 
into that one. It goes over |} 
words I’m afraid. General? 
General Hurley: All right.| 
agree that if we would elimin} 
cartels—that is, economic advij 
tages for nations—we would be¥ 
fit the welfare of all the peo} 
of the world. For instance, thi 
is pending in the Senate to 
what’s known as an oil calf 
agreement between Britain and 
United States, and they’re say} 
out in my country —in the || 
country—that if we don’t 
that immediately and have Brit 
and the United States control |}} 
oil industry of the world outs 
of Russia, that the United Nati¢ 
Economic Council will take it | 
We're by-passing the Econos 
Council as we have on every si 
ject from the inception of |} 
United Nations. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman over here on the sij 
Man: Professor McMurray, ut 


| 
| 
| 
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‘on behind all curtains, are we 
not really at war with atomic 
bombs to fall at last? 

Mr. McMurray: That’s what I’m 
afraid of—that the world is head- 
ing towards a shooting war. I 
do not think that is inevitable. I 
do not think that is necessary. 
I do think there is enough col- 
lective intelligence in the world 
to use tried techniques—techniques 
that have been found good in the 
past and in other places—to solve 
the problems which may arise be- 
tween any two nations today. But 
I repeat again, you can’t have sov- 
ereignty and peace. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady with the blue ribbon in her 
hair. 

Lady: Mr. Chevalier, why do 
you think Russia is using her veto 
power so much now? 

Mr. Chevalier: As a matter of 
fact, she has used it about eleven 
times, which is more than any of 
the other countries have used it. 
France and Britain have used it 
once each so far. I think the gen- 
etal feeling is that she has used it 
to obstruct where there is every 
treason, in the light of the opinion 
of the world which I have tried to 
emphasize, that she should have 
cooperated. Of course, that comes 
as a matter of opinion, with which 
she differs. I think it’s a case of 
Russia facing the whole world and 
taking an opposite view. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Any 
other speakers on that? No, well 
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the gentleman down in the fourth 
row. 

Man: Mr. Eichelberger, would 
any of the Soviet satellites ever 
dare to — (words indistinguish- 
able.) 

Mr. Denny: I do not get what 
that has to do with tonight’s ques- 
tion but— 

Mr. Eichelberger: 1 think, Mr. 
Denny, I understand and I can 
answer very quickly. The question 
is “Would the nations of Eastern 
Europe, under Russia’s dominance, 
dare do anything that the United 
State would ask without Russia’s 
consent.” 

The situation is a qualified one 
pending upon which country. I 
returned from Czechoslovakia two 
weeks ago. We had there the 
Congress of the World Federation 
of United Nations Associations. 
Czechoslovakia is influenced by 
Russian foreign policy. We can 
biame Munich and ourselves for 
that. In civil liberties, the Czechs 
ate absolutely free. It is a mis- 
take to speak too drastically about 
conditions in Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Gentle- 
man on our third third row here, 
fourth row. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to General Hurley. In his state- 
ment, he said that he believed the 
veto power should be modified. 
My question is to what extent and 
in what manner would you suggest 
modification of the veto power? 

General Hurley: | would suggest 


modification to the extent that we 
would make the organization a 
democratic instead of a despotic 
institution. I would still contend 
that we should have a limited 
degree of control but the way it’s 
set up now it is not democratic, 
it is despotic. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman down here on the aisle. 

Man: Vd like to ask Mr. Cheva- 
lier this question. Mr. Chevalier 
cites our recent hemispheric de- 
fense agreement as an example 
of cooperation. Does he suppose 
that Russia regards it in that way? 


Mr. Chevalier: Well, I don’t 
know the Russian mind but I am 
reasonably sure that she regards 
it as a compact against her. That’s 
been her usual attitude, in our 
public press at least, whatever she 
may think. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady in the gray hat. Go ahead. 

Lady: Mr. McMurray, in history 
has any organization worked or 
long endured when prayer was ex- 
cluded from its agenda? 

Mr. McMurray: Vve studied a 
lot of history but not enough to 
answer that. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Any- 
body else care to answer that ques- 
tion? I’m sure it was asked in 
all sincerity. The gentleman on 
the aisle here. 

Man: Mr. Eichelberger. How 
can the United States work to- 
wards a world government on the 


basis of the present aie | 
of the United Nations? 

Mr. Eichelberger: How can tf 
United States work toward a wolf 
government on the basis of | 
present organization of the Unity 
Nations? I would say that t 
United Nations Charter contai} 


considerable steps toward wo 
government. 

I think the United States shoul} 
take advantage of every article || 


and stronger organization withow) 
at this moment, calling a conve 
tion of the nations to revise ti} 
charter which would be misint¢} 
preted by Russia and which I thiij 
would be disastrous. i 
Mr. Denny: Right back thed} 
Yes? i 
Man: General Hurley, what || 
the best way to organize the inte 
national police force that is nect} 
sary to put teeth in the Uniti 
Nations? iT 
General Hurley: That’s the qui) 
tion we have been waiting for. | 
the Atlantic Charter, it is paj 
vided. We believe that all tf 
nations of the world, for realis} 
as well as spiritual reasons, my 
come to the abandonment of 
use of force. That is what 
Eichelberger says is in the Unit 
Nations. I haven’t seen it thei} 
But let’s see what we’ve done. |] 
the United Nations we were sul 


posed to set up a police force to 
maintain peace in the world. In- 
stead of this, we have armed the 
French imperialists and the Dutch 
imperialists to re-subjugate the 
Indo-Chinese and the Indonesians. 
We have violated this principle, 
also, by selling to Great Britain 
all of our lend-lease and all our 
army, naval, and air equipment in 
Europe, Africa, the Near East, and 
part of Asia for a token, and per- 
mitting Britain to borrow the 
token with which to pay it. We 
have organized and armed the im- 
perialists. We have organized and 
armed the imperialists and entered 
a power bloc instead of setting up 
a police force for the United Na- 
tions. (Applause.) 

Mr. Eichelberger: The question 
specifically was, How can the 
United Nations set up an inter- 
National police? Article 43 and 
Article 45 provide that each nation 
make a contribution to an interna- 
tional contingent for the establish- 
ment of such a force by the use of 
the Security Council. The Military 
Staff Committee is making an effort 
to create such forces. After great 
difficulty Russia, China, France, the 
United States, and Great Britain 
have indicated what they believe 
the size of such an international 
army should be. On a straight 
tecord of facts tonight, my friends, 
very considerable progress has been 
made in clearing the ground for 
such a force. (Applause.) 


General Hurley: Vd like to ask 


Mr. Eichelberger, if there is a pro- 
vision that will permit the setting 
up of a police force for the United 
Nations, why in the meantime, 
have we armed the imperialists 
and not armed the United Na- 
tions? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Eichelberger? 
If you can’t answer that in about 
five second we'll have to wait for 
your summaty. 

Mr. Eichelberger: I deny that 


‘the United States has armed the 


imperialists, Britain is now out 
of India, to the tragedy of India, 
and is liquidating that part of the 
Empire which cannot become 
dominion. We do not have large 
arms in either Indo-China or Viet 
Nam; I am sorry that we have any. 
But I would call attention to the 
fact that our Government is doing 
everything possible, through the 
United Nations, to clear up the 
Indonesian situation. 

Mr. Denny: Now, while our 
speakers prepare the summaries of 
tonight’s questions here’s a special 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer; Have you seen the 
new March of Time release, “Is 
Everybody Listening?” It’s about 
radio and it’s being shown in mo- 
tion picture theaters throughout 
the country right now. It contains 
several excellent shots of your 
Town Meeting in action. 

Each year thousands of Amer- 
icans ate able to witness Town 
Meeting in person as we originate 
these programs on tour. Twenty- 


six town meetings each year origi- 
nate in Town Hall, New York, 
and twenty-six originate in other 
cities and communities through- 
out the country. We are just com- 
pleting our sixth nation-wide tour 
before returning to our home base 
in Town Hall, New York, Octo- 
ber 7. 

Next week we will be in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, the follow- 
ing week in Dallas, Texas, and on 
September 30 in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Remember, America’s Town 
Meeting is your Town Meeting 
and it is now heard each week on 
Tuesday nights at this convenient 
hour. Won’t you help us spread 
the word that Town Meeting has 
moved to Tuesday night? Remind 
your friends that Tuesday night is 
Town Meeting night on A.B.C. 
Now for the summary of tonight’s 
discussion here is Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Here 
is Clark Eichelberger. 

Mr. Eichelberber: The differ- 
ence, ladies and gentlemen, be- 
tween us this evening is primarily 
one of timing. My friend, Mr. 
Chevalier, and I believe that the 
United Nations has within it the 
capacity for growth, for unlimited 
growth to accomplish its objec- 
tives. -The charter is very liberally 
written. We believe that it con- 
tains very great sacrifices of sov- 
ereignty. 

No one on our side has asserted 
tenight that the United Nations 


2a). 


is working to any degree of Ps 
fection. We say that the ove 
whelming problems given to || 
could not have been met in tv} 
years. 

Finally, I want to deny most en 
phatically, General Hurley’s stat} 
ment that the United Nations hi 
accomplished nothing definit 
Getting the troops out of Sys] 
and Lebanon, the clearing of th] 
Iranian situation, and many othef 
are security matters that you hay} 
forgotten. We have had w 
chance tonight to say anythin} 


lems and a bill of human right} 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Nol} 
General Hurley, a final statemet}] 
from you, please. i 

General Hurley: 1, of cout 
disagree completely with what mi 
Chevalier and what Mr. Eiche 
berger have said. Chevalier 
said that the veto power is desir¢ 
by the United States more thai 
Russia. You skipped that poiry] 
I don’t believe it is. In the secon 
place, when Mr. Eichelberger sa | 
that they haven’t armed the i 


the arms we had in Europe to th 
imperialists instead of the United 
Nations. Now, I can’t answer tf] 
rest of this, I’m off the air. (Laugy 
ter and applause.) i} 

Mr. Denny. Thank you, Genen| 
Hurley. Our warm thanks go || 
the San Diego Junior Chamber {| 
Commerce and Station KFM 
and each of the other local stj 


tions who have cooperated in pub- 
licizing this meeting. 

_ Our subject next week, will be, 
“How Can We Stop Rising 
Prices?” Our speakers will be 
Clinton Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Hubert M. Hum- 
phrey, Mayor of Minneapolis; Os- 
car Palmer, president of the 
Palmer Manufacturing Company 
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in Phoenix; and Congressman 
Howard F. Buffett of Nebraska. 

If you want a copy of tonight’s 
discussion, remember you can se- 
cure it by sending ten cents to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. So, plan to be with us next 
week and every Tuesday night at 
the sound of the Crier’s Bell. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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